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HISTORY OF FALL RIVER 
Prepared by a Freshman Class Member, -1958-59 


The city of Fall River moved to its present location in the year 
of 1879 from the Charleston school district. At that time there were 
300 residents living there. 

On December 14, 1879, the St. Louis, Wichita and Western came through 
town. On the same date the telegraph office was opened. Later on the 
railway was sold to the Frisco. The same year the old bridge was under 
construction and was finished in 1880. 

Fall River was incorporated on January 17, 1880 and the first mayor 
was John Willett. The Fall River Times held the first printing of the 
first ordinance. Paul Jones was appointed the city marshall. By Dec- 
ember 25, 1884, we had in Fall River a flour mill» thirty-five business 
houses» two newspapers» a bank» good hotels» a good school buildings and 
nice churches. At that time land cost $10 to $30 an acre. 

On January 12; 1904, a law was passed for Hudson and Cooper to put 
in a telephone service. The first telephone office was located above 
the new present Tom Robertson Grocery Store. A year later, on July 73 
1905, a law was passed to put in natural gas. 

West's Garage was built in 1920 or 1921; and is still in the same 
location. Previously a meat market was located there. That building was 
moved and is now the W. G. Kline home. | 

A fire occurred in 1929, destroying all the buildings from the post 
office to the barber shop» which is presently Amy's Cafe. 

Yokum, the city marshal» was shot and killed in 1930s by a man named 
Giles. 

The first school was a subscription school. It was located south 
of Gipes' Store on the east side of Merchant Street. 

At one time there was a creamery in the northeast part of towns 
which is now the site of the County Highway Department. ¥ 

, A source of income for a short time was a sand plant and glass 
factory located about one mile east of town on the south side of the 
tracks. 

During the early growth of Fall River, it boasted several doctors 
and one dentist. 

As the mode of travel was by horse and carriage, there was sufficient 
business for three livery stables. A few of the other businesses were a 


Millinery Shops Lawyers, Harness and Collar Shop: and Dry Goods and 


Clothing Store. 

The last improvement to our city was the construction of the present 
Fall River bridges built in 1953, by the Freeto Construction Company. 
This was greatly needed as the old bridge was a hazards being used for a 


period of seventy-three years. 


OPERA HOUSE 


One of the largest buildings in Fall River's early days was the Opera 
House, which stood just across the street from the present high school 
grounds. The building, a two-story stone building» had a hardware storey 
a harness shop» and a shoe repair shop on the lower story and the upper 
story was one of the nicest opera houses in this part of the state 
when it was built. Acording to the early citizens; many theater groups 
stopped here and presented plays, also lecturers and other entertainments 
were presented, including roller skating» dancing and home talent shows. 

The building was destroyed by fire in 1892, and later a stage and 
dressing rooms were installed in the east end of the Brown building and 


many plays and entertainments were presented here. Later the building 


known as Connell's Hall was built and many notable entertainers were 
presented here» including a concert by "Blind" Boone, the noted blind 
pianist. This building, which was situated just across the street from 


the Johnny Connell homes was recently torn down. 


SPORTS 


The early day citizens of Fall River took an active interest in 
sports, and horseracing, foot racing, and baseball games always attracted 
a large crowd. A James Burlingtame owned several fast race horses and 
not only raced them here but took long trips to other states for races. 

Charley Gorton was the foot racer and was one of the fastest runners 
in the country. He usually accompanied the race horses on their trips — 
and raced in many states. 

People here in the early days took a great interest in baseball 
and one of the earliest diamonds was where the high school grounds now are@e © 
At that time the road into town came across the old river bridge straight 


south as the block west of the high school grounds did not have any 


buildings on it. 


FOOD 


In the pioneer days of Fall River; most of the residents owned driving 
horses and did their traveling in buggies, surreys, spring wagons or 
wagons. Most families also had a milk cow, fattened a hog or two for winter 
meat» and had a flock of chickens. Most every family had a garden and 
canned their vegetables, fruits, etc. in tin cans as glass jars were not 
in use at that time. The cans were in quart and half gallon sizes and the 
house wives cooked the vegetables,» etc.» put the lid on and sealed the 
can with sealing wax. The lid had the names of vegetables and fruits 
in a circle and the name of the article was placed at the seam of the can. 
Holes were dug in the ground and potatoes, apples» cabbage; etc.:s were 
placed in the holes, then covered with hay and dirt and kept perfectly 
through the coldest of winter weather. Fruits were plentiful too and many 
apples and peaches were dried in the sunshine for winter use. The house- 
wives prided themselves on the number of cans of fruits and vegetables 
they put up for winter use, 
Many town folks butchered hogs during the winter months and sugar 
cured the meat. The main items sold by the grocery store were "staples" 
such as flour, corn meal; sugar; salt, peppew: coffee, spices, dried 
beans, etc. 
Fall River has always been a patriotic town, and a goodly share of 
the pioneer men residents were veterans of the Civil War. The G.A.R. 
had a large membership» and Memorial Day in the early days was observed with 
special services. The old veterans marched from their hall to the 
church, led by the band and in the early days Fall kKiver always had a band. 
Several young men from Fall River enlisted at the start of the Spanish- 
American War. Fall River was also well represented in World Wars I and II. 
It is an unusual fact that with so many young men from Fall River in these 


wars, not a one was killed in actions although a number were wounded. 


BAND 


Fall River always had a good bands and the band was always ready to 
play for any special occasion besides giving public concerts in the summer 
months. Some of the early band leaders were Jim Sanders; C. D. Prichard, 
Mark Robinson, and Ray Ferrells besides several others. When Mr. Sanders 
was leader» about 50 years agos the band numbered about 35 musicians. 

The last city band was under the leadership of Eugene Abbott, several 


years ago. 


ICE 


One of the busiest times in the early days came in the winter when the 
ice was harvested. Back in the past century the winters were much more 
severe than we experience now and they started early and stayed late. 

Ice on the river would freeze to a depth of from 16 to 24 inches; but was 
usually harvested when it was 12 to 15 inches thick. A large area of ice 
at the deep hole on the river at the northwest edge of town was cleaned 
off of the snow and men with specially made saws sawed on the blocks, 
which were about 2 by 3 ft. in size. Men on skates pushed the cakes of 
ice with poles with steel points up to the ice house which was located 


on the bank of the river (now the C. Radcliff property). The cakes 


of ice were hauled up a long chute into the large ice house by a team of 
horses. The ice was packed for summer use by making a layer of ice, 
then a layer of sawdust; until the ice house was full and usually enough 


was harvested in this manner to last all summer. 


SCHOOLS 


In the Gay Nineties the Fall River Public School had large enroll- 
ment with most of the pupils quitting after completing the 8th grade. 
There were 10 grades taught in the school, the 9th and 10th grades 
being the same as the first 2 years of high school. In the year of 1897 
there were three teachers: J. E. Shacklett, E. W. Yandells and Miss 
Phrona Wilkie. Members of the school board in 1897 and 1899 were: 

A. Sweet, director; A. F. Defevers Clerk; and W. Z. Wickersham, treasurer. 

The first schools a subscription school, was taught by B. F. McVey. 
The following spring a public school was taught by L. H. Johnson,» with an 
enrollment of 60. 


FALL RIVER STAR» Feb. 21 1934 
Township Named after Salt Spring 


Salt Spring Township was named after a salt spring that is 
located about a hundred yards west of the bridge across Salt Creek 
west of Fall River. The spring was discovered in the year of 1858 by 
a man named Denny. He was living with Dick Graves, who settled the old 
Mike Fitzmorris farm. Denny went hunting one day for wild turkeys and 
followed up the river to the mouth of Salt Creek. The creek was dry at 
the time so he walked up the bed of the creek until he came to a spring 
that came out in the bed of the creek; and as he was thirsty he thonght | 
he would have a good cold drink so he scraped out a small hole with his 
hands and when it filled he laid down and took a good sup and behold it 
was salty. 

The news soon spread of his discovery and a man whose name I have 
forgotten came and commenced making salt by boiling down the spring water 
in big iron kettles and he soon had a good trade with the Indians. He 
was run off by the Indians when the rest of the settlers were and never 
came back. I was told he joined the Confederate Army. 

The bed of Salt Creek was filled up with mud much above the spring 
and a man would have to dig a good many feet to get down to the spring 


noOWwe 


Editor's note: 

It might be interesting to our readers to know that the spring water 
was so full of salt that three barrels of water would make one barrel 
of salt. This salt was sent to the territorial fair in 1862 and 


carried off the premium for the best salt exhibit. 


By E. T. Wickersham 
Taken from the Fall River Star; Jan. 26, 1934 


PIONEER DAYS 
EARLY SETTLERS OF THIS LOCALITY 


The first man to homestead in this locality was a man by the name of 
Rich; who settled on the old Wash Donart place in 1859. The same year 
several settlers located on lands who were: a Mr. Gaffigan about a mile 
below the Rich claim; Michael Swards where the old mill is and a man 
whose name I have forgotten took the Skinner land and made salt for the 
Indians. Dick Graves took the old Mike Fitzmorris place and there was 
a small settlement at the mouth of Indian Creek consisting of Sam 
Huston and wifes a son; three daughters and a step son. The oldest 
girl married a man named Taylor. They all had adjoining claims. After 
living here for some time the first settlers were driven off their land 
by the Indians and did not return until 1861. 

Dick Graves and Michael Sward returned in 1861 and two of his 
son-in-laws, Tom Dillon and Pat Crane came from Burlington and took 
claim on Crane Creek; the land now owned by John C. Burns. A Mr. Dodge 
took the claim above them. Mr. Harlow took the Pettit land», Mr. McCoon 
settled about a mile south of me; his son Wm. took the Bertanshaw places 
his son-in-law Frank hull tood the Gustafason place on the river and 
Mr. Percy settled on the Tippet place. 

Several more new settlers came in 1862 including I. C. Penny on 
the Cornett place, Bill Gardner on the Pettit place and Dr. Taylor on 
the old place west of town. Grimes bought McCoon and settled the Berten- 
shaw place» and a Mr. Rhodes took the Wash Donart place as Rich never 
came back. Chas. Doherty took the claim where Bert Brown now lives and 
a Mr. Gaddes took a claim north of the river--part of the Fedrick and 


Wickersham farms. 


Compiler's note: Mr. Wickersham spells the name Sward with an a 
although in other places the name is spelled Sword. 


FALL RIVER STAR, Feb. 23, 1934 


There has been a great many changes since I came here in the year 
1862. All of the streams were so clear that the fish could be seen 
several feet under the water and there were worlds of fish in all the streams. 
The beds of the streams were rock» gravel and clay. The entire country 
being covered with a heavy growth of bluestem grass, there was very little 
dirt washed into the streams. Since the country has been settled and much 
of the land plowed, the pools in the small streams have been filled and the 
river is filling very fast so there is little room left for the fish. 

The hills that are now covered so thickly with blackjack trees had 
oak trees scattered over them that averaged about a foot in diameter and 
it was about twelve foot up to the lowest limb. They were almost all split 
in rails for fencing. The ground Was underiaid with a network of oak roots 
called oak runners. They would send up sprouts in the spring and grow about 
four feet high and be burned off with the grass in the winter, but after the 
fires were kept out a few years they grew to be real thickets and the grass 
was soon killed. 

There were many birds that are not here now. There was the snipe that 
would lights put his wings together and whistle so loud he could be heard 
a quarter of a mile. Then the woodcook; a bird nearly as large as a crows 
with a red head and a large bill» which could be heard a quarter of a mile 
away when picking on logs or trees for worms. There were some eagles and 
ravens; which are very much like the crow. The yellow winged blackbirds 
would come in the spring and take up our corn. There were plenty of quail 
and large flocks of wild turkeys in the woods and prairie chicken on the 
prairie. Many wild geese and brants and some sand hill cranes and pelicans 
would pass over. ‘The most interesting bird of all was the parakeet,» a species 
of parrot with beautiful plumage. They were of a bright green and their 
feathers shone like silk. I don't think they were plentiful over the 
country» but a flock of them roosted east of here--I think on the Fitzmorris 
place. In the winter they would come and light in some hickory trees and 
crack the nuts and eat the kernels. They would deep up a continual chatter 
while eating those nuts» until they got all they wanted and would fly 


back east. They were around for about two years and then all disappeared 


at oncee 


FALL RIVER STAR» Feb. 9, 1934 


How Shawnee Creek Received Name 


Shawnee Creek took its name by being the camping ground for about 
700 Shawnee Indians who came here from the Indian Territory in 1863. They 
were fed and clothed by the Government for about two years until the war 
ended, as Uncle Sam promised to feed and clothe them if they would not 
take part in the war with the Confederate Army. | 

It was a fine place for a large camp» being surrounded by high bluffs | 
on two sides and a timbered hill on the north. There were good springs | 
coming out from the bluffs on each side and the land was nearly covered 
with timber, so it was well protected from storms. There were about 
forty acres in the village. Their shacks or wigwams were built by setting 
forks in the ground then laying on poles and covering them with thick 
hides or blankets or anything for a shelter. The squaws did all the work. 

About an acre of ground was cleared off for dancing and they hada 
dance once a week. Their mucic consisted of an old powder can with skin 


stretched over one end and the musician beat on it with sticks; causing a 


double sound of blum», blum» blum. A big fire was built in the center 


of the clearing and small fires around the outside where the spectators 


would sit on large logs for seats. The dance would start by one of the 
Indians starting to trot around the fire shouting he-oh» he-oh as loud 

as he could yell; then others would start in behind him shouting he-wa-lack 
and they would keep on until there would be more than a hundred in the 
dance, which was a dog trot to a bucking broncho gait. The squaws and 
boys would be at the rear and they would jump around the fire» then they 
would all yell as loud as they could and go and sit down for a rest. 

They could be heard for more than a mile as there would be more than a 
hundred of them screaming at the same time. The men took the world easy. 
They did not even hunt. There were lots of wild turkey» prairie chickens, 
coons and other wild game and I never knew them to kill one. They did 


not have to hunt as long as Uncle Sam fed them. 
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